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To the Right Honourable Witrian, 
EAT of SHELBURNE, Kxie nr 
of the moſt Noble Order of the Gax rx. 


My Load, 


Pei of rev perties charatieriznd by p- 
polite principles, both equally remote from real 
conſiſtent public virtue, and equally - intereſted to 
oppoſe it, had not removed the adminiſtration of 
which your Lordſhip was at the head, we have every 
ground to ſuppoſe, that a more equal 
of the people in in parliament had already taken place 
in Great-Britain, and that it would be alſo ſupported 
in Ireland by the influence of the late adminiſtration. 
Both kingdoms have reaſon to lament the change. 


Bur, beſides that the meaſure which it is my 

ncĩ to recommend, was the meaſure 
E L was in office, 
Im ſtill more ſtrongly induced to prefix your name 
to this work, R 
ſuring you, What, as far as my obſervation has ex- 
_ - tended, I have found to be uniformly true, that you 


enjoy, ay Lord, — 2 
2 | | 


(4) 


of the Triſh nation, I will not heſitate to ſay, than 
any public character in Great-Britain ever be- 
fore poſſeſſed —An Iriſhman, you did not „ weep. 
in ſecret over the humiliation of Great-Britain,” 

from the glory of an uſurper reduced to the miſera- 
dle neceffity of doing juſtice. —A Britiſh miniſter, 
you did not, more ſucceſsful to inflame than to 
to conciliate, make a conceſſion to us under one 
form, demand out acknowle rs under another, 


Your Lordſhip's obedient, 
And very humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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ARGUMENTS, &c. 


I vx there is no man, however he may 
ſtand affected to the public cauſe, who will not ac- 
* knowledge that this country owes every advantage 
it has lately obtained, to the interpoſition of 45 
But there are ſome, who, L f 
will acknowledge this, and the im | 
advantages, and that every ly mode of _pro- 
curing them had before been y tried I 
out effect, will yet condemn the conduct of the 
people in having had recourſe, in the laſt inſtance, 
to the only means it appears by which thoſe advan- 
tages could poſſibly have been obtained. They ad- 
mit that the interpoſition of the has in its 
conſequences been eminently uſeful, but at the 
fame time they aſſert that it is in itſelf 
anal. A melancholy contradiction indeed, if it 
were really to exiſt, between what is materially 
conducive to the public welfare, and what is con- 
ſonant to the ſpirit of the Conſtitution. —But with 
what ts, or by what authority, do they ſup - 
their affertion ?—Surely it is not on weak or 
uperficial grounds they aſperſe the cuidel of hs 
people. —T 


too who exclaim fo etically 

agaiaſt unſu ar abuſe, and the unjuſti- 
fiable licentiouſneſs of the preſs.--From them at 
leaſt we may that as in their conduct they 
.-have not, it muſt be confeſſed, exhibired in = 
ves 


CS I. 


ſelves what they nd in others, ſo in their 
cenfure chey will not be found, like the multitude 
they condemn, to have been raſh, uncandid, or 
intemperate, but if they mult diſapprove, that their 
diſapprobation will have been the reſult of juſt and 
diſpaſſionate reflection, expreſſed with moderation, 
and grounded upon folid and concluſive reaſoning. 
Yet in what manner do they reaſon ? Do they define 
with accuracy the limits of the Conſtitution, and then 
prove, after diligent reſearch, that within thoſe li- 
mits there is no inſtance to be found of the interpo- 
fition of the people? or do they collect its 
ſpirit from a liberal conſtruction of different coaſti- 
rutional ts, and then prove, that there is no 
analogy between the t and ing 
. 8 preſen 428 
again aſſerting, 2 in ike bar 
_ * that the truth of the poſition is ſuſſici- 
«« ently demonſtrated by the fact, that 


cry muſt finally 
<< the declarations of the volunteers 
< ſuffered to influence the deciſions 
te ture.” 


Tur time then has at arrived, in which 
undue influence on the legiſlature i is moſt loudly de- 
claimed againſt by the partizans of the court. And 
indeed, however reaſonable it may be, nothing can 
be more common than for thoſe who are worſted at 
their own practices, to complain of foul play. I 
therefore am not at all ſurpriſed ; nor does it excite 
in me that warm indignation it does in others of a 
more paſſionate t r, to hear the influence of the 
people's ſentiments on the decifions of the legiſla- 
Tre, REES WO INES oy 6 COT 
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on of men who are themſelves (or at leaſt the mo} 
reſpectable of them are} inſtances of the undue in- 
fluence of the court on that legiſlature whoſe inde- 
pendence they affect to vindicate——an influence 
that has been acquired, I muſt own, by very differ- 
ent means, and exerted in order to very different 


ther ates food eaniiumctons.an mics awake 
to themſelves, and are therefore immaterial to the 
public, if the queſtion might not ſeem too unreaſona- 
dle, I would aſk, have they any preciſe notion of what 

n to mean, when they ſay 
the interpolition of the is unconſtitutional ? 
Do they mean by the conſtitucion that ſyſtem of go- 
vernment which they think engt to be eſtabliſhed, or, 
that ſyſtem of government which is eftabliſhed alrea- 
dy ? If the former, not having the good fortunetothink 
as they do, and therefore not knowing what ſyſtem of 
government that is which they think onpde. to be 
eſtabliſhed, I cannot pretend to ſay, according ta 
their idea of the conſtitution, whether the interpo- 
fition of the people is conſtitutional or not? Bur if 
by the conſtitution they mean that ſyſtem of govern- 
ment which is eſtabliſhed al „ then I will ven- 
ture to affirm, and I think 1 ſhall be able to prove, 
that the interpoſicion of the people is perſec y and 
ſtrictly conſtitutional. And that we may have in our 
minds ſome fixed ſtandard in relation to which we 
boner egg didnt be 


we 


CI 


we too ought to act under ſimilar circumſtances. 
Now among thoſe memorable precedents is there 
no inſtanceto be found of the interpoſition of the peo- 
ple? To what was it owing that the rights of the ſubject 
were firſt expreſly recognized by King John in the 
Great Charter? To the vigorous interpoſition of the 
ſudjects in their own behalf. By what means was the 


explicit recognition of the rights of the ſubject ob- 
tained in that ſecond — Charter, the Bill of 
| Rights ?—By the joint reſiſtance of all ranks of men 
againſt the arbitrary meaſures of King 


the moſt prominent and admired features of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution ? And has not the preſent inter- 
poſition of the been occaſioned by fimilar 
cauſes, intolerable public gri 
to fimilar ends, to have thoſe grievances redrefled ? 
with this only difference, that it has been conducted 
in a manner ſtill leſs to be cavilled at than the inter- 


n of England in either of the 
- We did not, as in the one in- 


C — odlige the king to appoint twenty-five ba- 
rons, by the royal commiſſion, to provide that none 
of the rights of the ſubject recognized in the 


Great Charter ſhould be infringed, and with ſull 


power, in cale of infringement, to levy war 
againſt. the king, his heirs, or fſycceflars* 4 
cominifſion, though it has been little noticed, given 
on the fame occaſion, and to the ſame perſons, and 
by the ſame authority, and in order to the ſame 
end, and therefore equally a part of the conſtitution, 
ith the Great Charter, equally binding on King 


John, his heirs, and 2 and equally the in- 


deſcaſible birthright of all * are entitled tq 


* Math. Paris, in vit. Johan. 
the 


Revolution of 1688 effected, and a new and more 


James the - 
Second. Are nor theſe, (if 1 may uſe the expreſſion) | 


grievances, and directed 


advantage to the ſtare. Whence it plainly follows, 
that in any inſtance where ſuch an im icabili 


RON 


X 
i 


117 
* 


nian as to carry publ 


iy is. 
found net to exiſt, where the people not only de- 
clare but concur in their opinion on any public mea- 
ſure, ſuch an * declaration on their part 


(nw) 
muff neteſſarily ſu perſede quo ad bee, the judgment 


of the few to 5 the adminiſtration of public 
evi- 


igi 
tain, a er Ea in de 
— 
1 : it has been ſaid, if the 

one, * 
5 they may in . 


222 
a all inſtances; now, from 
TN * multitude, for —— 


| in « 

2 0 
eſts, it is in the Ia I, Cu 
intentionally exerciſe their Dir | 
pre) ice, Their n then can be attended 
wich no other than the moſt advantageous conſe- 


quences to themſelves; and the welfare of the Peo- 
r tegi- 


timate government. 


"a os ts of ie; ab A 
hey are repreſented in parliament, as the conſtitu- 


tion 


( un ) 
__ wha: OR right or plea of 


— do the people 1 in their collective 
capacity? To which, once for all, I anſwer, if the 
fact really were as it is ſtated; if the people were re- 
preſented in parliament, according to the intend- 
ment of the conſtitution; if the maj of the 
Houſe of Commons were returned by the majority of 
men of landed in the kingdom; if the re- 
_ prefentatives, having the ſame intereſts and the ſame 
views with their conſtituents, were faithful guardi - 
ans of the public purſe, and ſpirited affertors of the 
rights of the people ; then indeed this 
might have ſome force. And it is becauſe the fat is 
rot as it is ſtated ; becauſe the people are not repre- 
ſented in parliament, according te the intendment- 
ol the conſtitution; becauſe the majority of the Houſe 
of Commons are not retuned by the majority of men. 
of landed property in the kingdom, bor by a few 
——— electors, the creatures of a corrupt 
ſame intereſts and the fame views with their coaſtits- 
ians of the public 
the Rights of the Peo- 


of the country.—It is, 1 becauſe the Houle 
of Commons has been wholly from the 
of the conſtitution, that rhe 
have been obliged, in the laſt reſort, toi : 
their collective capacity, in order to have the == 
lie grievances redreſſed, and in order to procute 
ſuch meaſures to be paſſed as were found to be in- 
diſpeaſibly necefſary to the public welfare. But if 
the People were repreſented in parliament, 
according to the intendment of the coaſticution, 
then indeed 1 will admit, that the for thei: their 
Ga in furure, and therefore almoſt the 


* — 


in g 
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4— of their interpoſing, though not their 
to ĩ „ would de effeckvally precluded. * 


Wich reſpect to our municipal law, or as it is 
more familiarly termed, the law of the land, by 
ſome it is afferted, that the interpoſition of the Peo- 
ple is illegal, becauſe it is not authorized by any 
poſitive law. The reverſe of which reaſoning is 
true ; what is not focbidden by by any poſitive law, 15 
virtually authoriſed, or in other words is indifferent, 
and may be done, or not done, ad libitum. For it 
is a Maxim in j 
are not held by the criminal law A. law of 
nature, human legiſlatures by not prohibiting, per- 
mit; elſe all the miſchiefs and abſurdity of 2 70 
r neceſſarily follow. Now the inter- 

nc e 
Ae eee eee, in the preſent 1 


> 7 tbr Lan 5 ———— 2 5 


in theſe circumſtances, in 2 caſe where „ 


whatever kind has taken cognizance of any fort of 


the. proceeding, will any lawyer, whoſe knowled 
and — of law is \ 134 the little ltiben 
ſabtleties of the N of the courts, aſſert, 
that the ſanction of the king's repreſentative and the 
| 8 of parliament does not virtually, nay 
air legalize that conduct which it publicly ap- 
Eads, hat, tho” in fact the right of the great 
y of the People to interpoſe for the public good, 
= of iegated 
| is above the reach of the power de 
the Community to the .few who —— 
vernment, even if it were that it 
Id be ſo recommended, the 
that right has been further CaRtobed By the apps 
dation of the fame authority from which our munici- 
pal laws derive their force. 


Axp 


that thoſe actions which 


right which, as I Nos i proved be- 


exerciſe f 


| 


_ would otherwiſe 
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Au now | preſume to think, that in what will be 
thought 4 very few words when the extent of the 
ſubject is conſidered, 1 have proved as demonſtra- 
tively as the nature of a political queſtion will admit 
of, that the interpoficion of the great body of the 
people, on ſuch occaſions and in ſuch manner as I 
have already ſtated, is ſtrictliy conformable to the 

and the letter of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and 
to natural law, and to the law of the land. Yer 1 
am aware that even in ns OS! ſyſtem of ar- 
gument, 1 ſhall perhaps to perſons of ſu 
riot reading and — to have miſpent —_ 
time and trouble in juſtifying a conduct that did not 
require vindication, and in on points 
that were ſufficiently obvious. But | beg it 
ho rake we cog. that pollibly there are forne very 
n amongſt us, 
others, and a want 
of retetion in SO may doubt whether the 
of the People is ſtrictly conformable to 
the laws and cotftitution, and whoſe doubts may 
reader them neutral and ſupine, whe: their intereſts 
require they ſhoeld be decided, and their feelings 
them to be active. ñla or 
der to convince ſuch men, whoſe doubts, whole very 
errors I reſpect, 1 have meaſured the | of 
the people by every ſtandard to which it could 
fibly be tefevied, b by the principles of natural 
our municipal law, and the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
the effects it has already produced, and by the 
fects it cannot fail to produce, by law and by reaſon, 
by right and by expediency, and in relation to every 
one of the'e ſtandards Er 
only juſtifiable, but deſerving not only 
* but neteſſary. 


New if it ſhall evidently appear, then dend © 
poem nate in th repelemation of tae prope 


EE | 
the Britiſh government will eſtabliſh ſuch an uadue 
influence in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons as muſt 


| | 
provide, that the legiſlature ſhall correſpond, not in 3 
og , bur in ſubſtance, with that legi 
by whoſe laws they have conſented to be ge | 


SW 3 


by all tanks of men, that I think it fluous to 
enumerate or enlarge on them here. I] would there- 
. Of he: Re 
les obvious, bur not leſs concluſive. 


As # detached member of the Brrſh empire, w 


in Grear-Britain, bur what in a country whole inter- 
| . —— . 


itzin x - and yet in the opinion 
and many of che ment moderate men, in ghar ki 
| dom, the influence of government. in the Bri 


the valve of their goed. in 


governimen be 
inſtance, 40 mentios no 


— . as 


uniform policy of 


vernment, by any poſſible means, 
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ment ] have already ſtated. But any view to 
larity apart, (which yet in England eſpecial 
ſerious c = Engliſhmen ic muſt be thei 
wiſh, it is a duty they owe Great-Britain as mini- 
ſters, and it is a conduct by no means unuſual, and 
would therefore be no particular reproach to the \ 
Britiſh t. To her own in pre- 
judice to the trade of any other country, has been the 

every commercial ſtate of whoſe 
relative conduct we are informed by hiſtory or our 
own And, ſpeaking impartially, have 
we any reaſon to conclude, that Great-Britain is a 
hingle exception to the ſelliſh policy of commercial 


Taz only queſtion then is, could the Britiſh go- 
prevent this ſu- 

periority ? Would they attempt, afrer what 
laſt year, to regulate the trade of Ireland by an aft 
of the Britiſh legiſlature? No—bur they may, what 


paſſes every year, by corrupting the Ieith piarkament 


diſpoſe it implicitly to do whatever adminiſtration 


ſhall think fit to recommend; r 
r under 798 pretence 

of juſtice, or — or generolity, (for 
proligute parliament are always remarkably ſenti- 
mental) or under the notion r 
not to give ſufficient any rival 
manufacture ; or to go a ſtep further, ad 
by injurious regulations that the Iriſh, whatever 
may be their local advantages, ſhall not export any 
rival article of trade under more favourablecircum- 
ſtances than the Britiſh merchants; or laſtly, if in 
our intercourſe with foreign nations, the trade of 
this country, through the intrigues of the Britiſh 
Government, ſhould be laid under injurious and 
vexatious difficulties, on no account to interfere, 
2c 
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to the Balu Government, ſor they who planned 
the miſchief, muſt be beſt” 1 of its extent, 
and know beſt how it ſhould be remedied. And 
though ſome who would not be fo corrupt them- 

ſelves, and judge of the principles of others by 
their own, may to this, that it is impoſſible 
the Iriſh Parliament, and the Houſe of Commons 
eſpecially, could be fo profligate and ſhameleſs, as 
to facrifice, in this flagrant manner, the intereſts of 
their country to their own and the views of admini- 
tration; yet there are ſome very ſtriking inſtances 

of a conduct full as profligate and ſhameleſs, ſtill 
freſh in our recollection. 

Wren our preſent Vice-Treaſurer, Mr. Eden, 
was Miniſter, the Houſe of Commons refuſed to af- 
ſert the moſt undeniable truths, though the affertion 
of them at that time was of the moit momentous con- 
ſequence, and for this honeſt reaſon, left conclufions 
obviouſly deduced from principles fo evidently true, 
might ĩnjure the 4 34 leſt concluſions ob- 
viouſly deducted from pri ſo evidently true, 


might random the miniſter, and diſpleaſe the Britiſh 
when Go- 
the 


Government — But in a few weeks after, 
vernment found it unſaſe to any longer 
defires of the people, the ſame Houſe of Commons, 
the weight of Government withdrawn, and the armed 
force of the 
as with all Ginners, the temptation to vice at an end, 
their moſt ſerious fions awakened, and 
their fears overcoming their iciſm, aſſerted 
every thing they had before refuſed to aſſert, had 
the candour to acknowledge not only their real, 
actual exiſtence, but their paſt and manifold errors, 
and in their deſperacy ſpoke a threatening language 
to the Britiſh Government by whom they were at 
that moment corrupted. —Thus acting, in the ſhore 
ſpace of a few weeks, in contrary directions, as they 
to be influenced by different motives, in 
the one inſtance © by corruption, in the other by fear, 
in 


thrown into the oppoſite ſcale, | 


conduct was not 


oo 


in both by the moſt abje& ſervility, and it is diſi- 
cult to ſay in which inſtance they manifeſted leaſt 
ſpirit, or molt dignity. 


Also, when her Moſt Faithful Majeſty, the 
Queen of Portugal, the good and ſtedfaſt ally of 
Great-Britain, ordered the Iriſh woollen manufac- 
tures to be ſeized in the port of Liſbon, and 
ted in her Cuſtom- Houſe, is was well known that 
any ſerious interpoſition of the Iriſh Parliament 
would have procured the nation immediate juſtice, 
either by treaty, or more ſummarily, by retaliation. 
ut it did not conſiſt with the views of the Britiſh 
Cabinet that the Iriſh Parliament ſhould interpoſe, 
(for if they ſ it would, the thing had never 
happened? and accordingly the Iriſh Parliament did 
not interpoſe—they could not be ſtimulated by any 
remonſtrances to take an active, decided intereſt in 
4 ing in which the trade of the was 
ſo involved, and, in conclufion, our ſtuffs 
were ſuffered to lie 1 in Liſbon like fo ma- 

ny heretics, the complaints of our merchants were 
— ie Bee but not attended to, our Free Trade 


was the jeſt of Briſtol, and of Mancheſter, and of ' 


Liverpool, and the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, no 
doubt from the ſame proverbial principle, ſeemed to 
be in as good humour on the occaſion as the moſt 
triumphant of their —Yet there are 
men weak enough to meaſure the virtue of the late 
Houſe of Commons by the magnitude of the ad - 
vantages obtained during its exiſtence ; when every 
perſon, at all informed oa the ſubject, ſees the folly 
of attributing the agency of the late Houſe of 
Commons during the only period in which -its 
profiigate in the extreme, to any 
other motives than the fears and the policy of 
Adminiftration, who, perceiving, that if the pub- 


29 — were not redreſſed by 222 
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they would | fo much the more effectually be redreſ- 
fed by the people, of an embarraſſing alternative 
choſe the leaſt dangerous fide. 


Bur it is ſaid, if the Houſe of Commons is cor- 
rupt, ſurely it is the fault of the People; for they 
have it already in' their power to all this 
of which they * loudly complain, by 


corru 
returning thoſe only to t in w integ- 
rity they confide. And by a ftrange perverſion of 


know it to be falſe in fact, yet believe it to be true 
in But let us confider its force. Now 
when the public ſpirit of the nation may be ſuppo- 
ſed to be at its height, when the exceſs of it is im- 
puted to the people as a crime, it is notorious that 
_ a majority of ſuch men have not been returned; and 
as it ſeems they the virtue in the extreme, it 
is fairly to be preſumed, that the People have not the 
power, nay, the 
it is well known that they have not 
even the pry of 4 majority in whoſe 
integrity they can two thirds of the 
Houle of Commons are returned by electors in num- 
ber leſs than one twentieth of the electors of the 


kingdom, and whole property bears to the property 


of the electors at large a proportion not ſo great as 
one to five hundred. ls it then the fault of the elec- 
tors at large that the Houſe of Commons is corrupt? 
Or can it be faid that a Reform is the Repreſemta- 


2 


Pranars it vill not be amiſs before I quit this 


to take ſome notice of a pamphlet that has 
deen lately publiſhed, entitled, Pa on 
the actual State of Parliament. Tbe author, af- 
ter premiſing that ©* few have even a ſuſpicion of 
the true nature of our goverment,” EO 


eren 


wretched ſtate of re- 


— — — . — uw 


a 


that which has been hitherto received, ſubſtitutes 
the following theoty :>S—*© The Crown 19 
© dent on 8 this branch of par 
© ment (the Houſe of Lords) is he * 
© the Crown, and both of them ultimately on the 
* Houſe of Commons. This is the real ſtate of thoſe 


cc —— ge independent rights, which theoriſts 


» - The: Grown, he. dee. in a8 


— — — — . 


The entire controul over the execu- 
power of the ſword and of the 
y of our Go- 


of „ of the Crown ; * 


| candour, from a very 


( 22 ) 
the poſſeſon of the whole efficient ſtrength of the 


the ſtate by means that in their nature preclude any 
controul over his exerciſe of it, does not conſtitute 


does? Such is the author's theory, collected with 
diffuſe, defultory ſtyle, and 
reduced to e 6 From which the- 
ory he draws the following concluſion : that means 
ſhould net be uſed to pre the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in which the whole efficient ſtrength of the 
ſtate, and the entire controul over the executive go- 
n is e as dependent 


„ by the author's own 


t on the ex- 
EFA to be wondered 
at, when he aſſumed his that he could 
not contrĩve to fabricate any but a concluſion rhe 
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if 


that fince Brieuſh — — bp 

liſhed, the corruption of the Houſe of Commons 
would anfwer more i purpoſes to the Bri- 
tiſh government than 5 | 
end to be 

Houſe of | 

ſtituted, 

eſpecial 

creafed ; 


uences the moſt injurious to the 
intereſts of this country are reaſonably to be cis 
hended ; and that effectually to guard againſt 


10 


an abſolute monarch, I would be glad to know what 


— — 


— 


every 
Judiced perſon will perceive and acknowledge. 


of opinions that prevailed among the friends of the 


rutionally, . uncontrovertedly done by the royal 


non? To 


ah of 


( 23 ) 
evils, and to prevent thoſe 
in the repreſentation of the 
only in itſelf highly requifite and tent, but in 
this kin from the relation it bears to Great- . 


Britain, indiſpenſibly necefſary—are poſitions the 
truth of which, * — reaſonable, unpre- 


a reform 
is a meaſure not 


Os the reaſons that were 
Houſe of Commons for the 
ſure, the princi 


aſſigned in the Britiſh 
of this mea- 
pal are theſe :—1, That it would 


make a breach in the Conſtitution ;—2dly, That the 


majority of the nation did not demand it, aud there- 
fore it was preſumed that the of the nation 
did not think it requiſite ;—and 3dly, the diverſity 


meaſure was urged as a ſufficient reaſon for not 
adopting any. 


Tuar the firſt obj ſhould have had any 
weight in the Britiſh rn 
wed kg Can the doing that by an act of 
the legiſlature, which has been frequently, conſti 


charter, „ee as a beodetat ths 

no farther back, King Henry VIII. 
added 38, King Edward VI. 24, Queen Mary 23, 
Queen Elizabeth 42, King James I. 32, and by an 
parliament in the reign of Anne (the 
Act of Union) 45 members were added to the Bri- 
riſh Houſe of — In Ireland, half the 
members are returned for counties, towns and bo- 
roughs, inſranchiſed by King James I. Now is 
there any magic in the number 558, or in the num- 
ber 300, that theſe ſhould not be added to, if neceſ- 
fary, as well as the antient numbers which by be- 
ing added to were made to amount to 558 and 300? 
Or if it ſhould be the ſenſe of the nation that the 


| boroughs 


(24) 
boroughs ought to be disfranchiſed, have not bo- 
 roughs dane before disfranchifed by act of parlia- 
ment? Yes, but legal evidence was adduced to 
prove that the buroughs disfranchiſed were corrupt. 
And will thoſe in the Houſe of Commons, who 
otherwiſe never had been 'members, will the very 
perſons who made the bargain, who ſigned the deed, 
who paid the money, have the confidence, under 
the obſervation of the attentive 
legal evidence, that the boroughs are corrupt. Can 
legal evidence alone excite conviction ? Is there a 


hor to ſuch ings, in their tranſaction al- 
ways neceffarily ſecret, who has not notwithſtand- 
ing a internal evidence as any concurrence of 
human teſtimony could uce, that nine tenths 
of the 
repreſentation of them is an oftenial article of traf- 


fic, in which the few nominal electors are no more 


than confidential factors for the ? And 
convinced that an offence for which the conſtitu- 
tion has provided a remedy, certainly and undeni- 
ably exiſts, can the 
the Conſtitution has provided, be conſidered a breach 
of the Conſtitution ? 


I take it for granted, by the nent fitting of par- 
liament, the people will have obviated the ſecond 
objection; and as to the third, I am fanguine 


enough to hope, that I ſhall be able to ſuggeſt ſuch 


a fimple, unodjectionable mode of equalizing the 


repreſentation, as will prevent a diverſity of opinion 
among the friends of the meaſure. 


Io increaſe the number of members for counties, 
was Mr. Pitt's propoſal. To this it was objetted, 
that a few leading intereſts, combining, could re- 


— And certainly this conſe · 
quence 


public, to call for. 


| Knight of a ſhire, tho he has not been a party or a 


hs are bought and fold, that the 


application of that remedy which 


— 


( 25 ) 


quence would follow, if, as in Mr. Pitt's ſcheme 
was to have as many votes 


_ the valve of that ri 


( 26 ) 

93 a ten te he 
tor, when five members are to be returned for each 
county, that he can vote for only two candidates. If 
L it would go to deſtroy 
on] againſt a coalition. it really 
Fre 
3 are really more worthy, he may reaſonably 
preſume they will have a number of the other 
electors to fi upport them, than three leſs worthy can- 
io: FS we hr ve wy, they don't 
CHAT ws 22 1 
be deprived an poſſeſſed before, but 
fene d — LE: 
an opportunity wil be given him of exerci it 
wich greater diſcretion, and he will enjoy, in com- 
mon with the nation at „ the additional advan- 
tages that muſt be derived upon the country by a 
more i Houſe of Commons. The in- 
creaſed benefits he will receive as a member of the 
community will more than com for not hav- 
c as an individual 
elector 


Bur it may with more reaſon be objefted, iber 
the inducement to offer and the to re- 
ceive a bribe, will increaſe in to the 
value of the vote. This objection, I confeſs, can- 
not be entirely done away. Candidates will be 
corrupt, and electors will be venal. Let us how- 
ever conſider it more nearly. They who are moſt 
liable to be are the loweſt order of clec- 
tors. I will fu the value of a vote to a candi- 
date will riſe from five to fifteen guineas. Now I 
aſk, would an elector who valued the right of vor- 
ing ſo highly as to refuſe five, accept fifteen ? Or 
would an elector who valued it fo lightly as to accept 
Steen, refuſe five? Even if I ſhall be anſwered in the 
affirmative, it muſt yet be with many 2 


But, 


( 27 ) 


But, after all, if the number of thoſe to be cor- 
rupted is great, every vote increaſing ſo much in 
value, Mah > Pp Boarder 1» 5 - Jnhapoy ry 
a prodigious expence as it is very unlikely any man 
would deliberately himſelf to the certainty 
| of incurring ; ifthe number of thoſe to be corrupted 

is ſmall, the having bim returned, even by corrupt 


means, who had 1 almoſt as many 
Iren 


bis bribery would be returned, however injurious 
and unjuſt it may be with ref 

will not be on reflect: 
miſchief as at firit view it 
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not find in any, certainly it is our duty 
e 
comparative merit. To disfranchiſe the boroughs is 
one, and in my opinion the worſt mode. Ia any 
ſcheme of reform, it is wiſe to conſider nor egly 
what is moſt proper, but alſo what is moſt 
cable.. This mode is nable on both ac- 
counts. - Parliament, I have reaſon to imagine, 
will not be eaſily prevailed with to disfranchiſe the 

boroughs (and the conſequences that would follow 
from having the unanimous requiſition of the peo- 
ple, refuſed by the parliament, muſt give a think- 
ing man ſome pauſe) ; nor if they ſhould, is it either 
requiſite, or would it be uſeful. In remedying one 
evil, we ſhould not give riſe to another: To guard 
againſt its abuſe of power, it is not neceſſary wholly 
to debilitate the government. The influence of 
ä CORTE Tory 
| On "Ss 


1 
This 1 believe is the wiſh of every moderate man, 
from ptinciple equally an enemy to every meaſure 
which tends to deſtroy the conſtitutional balance, 
and ſuch being our ſentiments, our demands ſhould 
bear ſome affinity to our defires. 


To open the boroughs is another mode. The prin- 
el t by which it is faid to be recommen- 
ded is this: That it would prevent in future the ſcan- 
dalous practice of purchaſing feats in parliament, — 
_ which, if it were true, would no doubt be a very 
good argument. But it is not the fact. Suppoſe 
the two Houſes of Parliament ſhould agree to the 
ſcheme of opening the boroughs, (to which they 
could be as eaſily prevailed with to conſent as to the 
disfranchiſement of them, ) ſtill it would be imprac- 
ticable ſo to carry it into execution as not be pro- 
ductive of one or other of theſe conſequences; if 
they ſhould be fo far opened as to comprehend the 
principal freeholders of the county, or all thoſe 
within a certain diſtance of the borough, this would 
be a leſs effectual extenſion of the right of election 
than increaling the number of members for coun- 
ties, and by not ſufficiently extending the right of 
election, would give an opportunity of forming that 
coalition of intereits which is ſo much a ded ; 
or, on the other hand, if they ſhould be opened 
on a narrow ſcale, comprehending only the imme- 
diate inhabitants, this would reduce all to the ftate 
of potwalloping boroughs, and what ſhocking ſcenes 
of barefaced venality ſuch boroughs have in every 
inſtance already exhibired, I have little need to de- 
ſcribe. Now in this cafe what would follow ? The 
average price of a ſeat in parliament, if purchaſed 
from the proprietor of a borough, is above fifteen 
. PROM 3 but I am well informed that the 
firtiag m or a certain potwalloping borough, 
in the neighbourhood of the Take, was returned 
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which, I confeſs, are in their nature 
anſwerable; viz: Firſt, that it is fe in a 
the author of which, the public have no 
reaſon to think, is a member of parliament, or a 
Volunteer Delegate, or in any other reſpect of po- 
lirical conſequence ; ſecondly, it is fimple, natural, 
and obvious, in which are difplayed neither exten- 
five reading, nor a brilliant imagination, but, on 
the contrary, fuch a ſcheme of reform as would 
occur to any one who ſhould reflect on the ſubject, 
and therefore unworthy the adoption of an enligbt- 
enced nation, in which there are, no doubt, many 
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Hhament, 


that majority the adverſe party g 
negative, the meaſure muſt in the end be inevitably 


ES = Gone of 
| think in ſome degree imperfect, 
r By their conduct in this 
particular, the real friends to the meaſure will be 
diſtinguiſhed from the infincere. | 

Taz member who ſhall bring this buſineſs forward 
in the Houſe of Commons, would do well, inſtead 
of moving for leave to bring in a bill, &c. to intro- 
_— —— 
4 more repreſentation people in : 
— and neceſſary 


ment is I in this it 


ſhall be negatived, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


any 


Anv laſtly, if the bill for equalizing the 
| ration of the people in parliament, ſhal 
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moſt 


| muſt be ſuch a wonderful felicity in the 
am utterly at a loſs to conceive. 


would be polled 
clerk, and all 
four hours. —How 
of Antrim could 


the Britiſh parliament could have ſo little virtue or 
ſenſe as to reject a 


ſuch extraordinary judgment, 


execution, I 


THE END. 
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